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THE CHESTER CONCESSIONS 





HE ratification by the Turkish Nation- 
list Assembly of the Chester railway 
and mining concessions will inject a 
new note into the second Lausanne Con- 
ference on April 23. The official text 
of the concessions is as yet unavailable, 
but they apparently include grants of 
greater potential value than any previously 
made by Turkey, providing for the con- 
struction of about 2,800 to 3,500 miles of 
railways in Anatolia and other parts of 
Asia Minor and carrying with it the right 
to all mineral] resources, including oil wells 
and copper mines on either side of the 
railway to a depth of 20 kilometers. The 
concession would run through the Arghana 
copper mines, reputed to be among the 
wealthiest in the world. It is altogether 
an enormous project, much more elaborate 
than the famous Berlin-Bagdad railway. 
The announcement has been greeted by 
vigorous protests from the French govern- 
ment, which has declared in a note to Tur- 
key that the grant is “a deliberately un- 
friendly act of a nature to affect adversely 
the coming negotiations at Lausanne.” 
France claims that the Chester concessions 
conflict with the terms of the Franco- 
Turkish treaty of 1914 under which France 
agreed to loan Turkey 500,000,000 francs 
(half of which was advanced before Tur- 
key entered the war on the side of Ger- 
many). Turkey in return agreed to French 
concessions for the construction of rail- 
ways and development of Anatolian ports 
and engineering projects. Turkey claims 
that the negotiations were cancelled by the 
war, France that they were merely held in 
abeyance. France has also made vigorous 
representations to the United States gov- 
ernment, warning them not to uphold the 
Chester claims. 
Washington dispatches quote American 


government officials to the effect that there 
is nothing in the terms of the Chester con- 
cessions to prevent the United States gov- 
ernment from loaning its diplomatic sup- 
port. This announcement has been criti- 
cised as a departure from American diplo- 
matic conditions. But there is, of course, 
ample precedent, such as our stand in re- 
gard to American oil companies operating 
in Mexico, to cite only one case. 

The controversy over the Chester con- 
cessions threatens to overshadow all other 
issues at the second Lausanne conference. 
There is some question as to whether 
Washington will support the Chester 
claims in their entirety or will support 
those in Anatolia and waive those in Mosul 
which are under British mandate. Such 
a line-up against the French at Lausanne 
would involve the American representative 
in extremely delicate negotiations. The 
sovereignty of the Mosul oil fields is stil) 
in dispute and the British government will 
probably question the validity of the Ches- 
ter claims, although no official protest has 
been published. Those who should be in 
position to know prophesy that Great 
Britain may indeed support the Chester 
project. 

M. Poincaré apparently desires to avoid 
any useless irritation of the American gov- 
ernment and has announced that France 
will seek full and complete information be- 
fore taking any formal action. 

At least one unfortunate result of the 
dispute will be the probable overshadowing 
of the important fact that Turkey proposes 
to omit at the next Lausanne Conference 
the clause in the treaty under discussion 
to the effect that Turkey would sign the 
opium convention of 1912, thus bringing 
her into line with other great powers on 
this question. CHRISTINA MERRIMAN, 
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The Ruhr 

HERE have been no new developments 

which promise any immediate settle- 
ment of the Franco-German impasse. Pre- 
mier Poincaré, in reaffirming the French 
determination to stay in the Ruhr until 
France had achieved its objects, took a dip 
into history in his speech at Dunkirk, re- 
calling that the British in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries had taken cer- 
tain steps to guard the English against 
French aggression, and pointed out that 
“she did not hesitate to take in the fullness 
of her liberty the measures she judged 
necessary to safeguard her national se- 
curity.” 

“Today,” said M. Poincaré significantly, “be- 
tween the two peoples created to understand each 
other . . . I do not doubt have vanished the 
ancient animosities, and if we can speak without 
hate and without anger of these ancient contro- 
versies, perhaps the English, and we too, should 
draw from them certain useful lessons.” 

Referring to the present, he said, “We now 
are convinced Germany was able to deliver the 
coal she refused, since she has now arranged 
to do without the Ruhr coal . . . We have 
become convinced that if we had given Germany 
the moratorium she had asked, she would have 
replied at the end of that time with a refusal 
and a defiance. The guarantees which Germany 
did not wish to give us... we now hold... 


and we shall not give them up for mere prom- 
ises.”” 


HE speech of the German Foreign 
Minister, Von Rosenberg, on April 16, 
has been interpreted as an invitation to the 
French to begin negotiations. Von Rosen- 
berg suggests as a basis of parley thirty 
billion gold marks. The French have men- 
tioned forty or fifty billion. But if certain 
well-informed observers are correct in 
their assumption, the question of repara- 
tions will be forever subsidiary to the de- 
mand for security, and the French will stay 
in the Rhineland until some plan is devised 
which will assure them of prompt military 
aid in the event of German — 


F. P. A. Luncheon-Discussion 


At the last New York luncheon meeting 
of the season, April 14, on “Developments 
in the Far East since the Washington Con- 
ference,” Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison de- 
clared that the four-power treaty and the 
nine-power pact have weakened the posi- 
tion of the Japanese militarists. 

“The big business element in Japan is thor- 
oughly disgusted with its militarists. They 
promised that when they went into Siberia they 
would pave the way for the commercial interests 
in the interior. That did not take place. 5 
The taxes are enormous and the people are be- 
coming restive. 

“The liberal and labor elements,” said Mrs. 
Harrison, “are opposing increased armaments, 
so altogether Japanese militarism is being elim- 
inated as a factor. Their last stand is in Sagha- 
lien, which they have been occupying—the south- 
ern half of which they acquired at the close of 
the Russo-Japanese war, the northern half in 
1920.” 
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Mrs. Harrison stated her belief that the 
Japanese militarists will never let go their 
coal fields in Saghalien, which they hold as 
a proof to their people that they are to get 
something concrete from the army. 


In regard to Russia she said: “Once more 
Russia is becoming again a world power in the 
East and Near East and her foreign policy may 
be called the new-old foreign policy, because in 
many lines she is following the same ideals as 
the old imperial government.” 

Referring to the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, Mr. Lucius Porter declared it perfect- 
ly evident that the Russian Government 
actually spent the money for the develop- 
ment of the railway, and is hence undoubt- 
edly proprietor. 

The agreement entered into in 1903 provided 
for the eventual purchase of the railway by China, 
if so desired at the end of thirty-six years. But 
the Japanese apparently planned to make it dif- 
ficult for the Chinese to carry out such a pur- 
chase, for the agreement provides that the Chinese 
must take over the debts at the same time, and 
“it is quite evident that someone might be inter- 
ested in running up debts in anticipation of that 
time.” 

Reverting to the effect of intelligence and edu- 
cation upon the public opinion of China, Mr. 
Porter, admitting the general ineffectiveness of 
Chinese control and referring to present political 
conditions in China as absolutely chaotic, declared 
them of no significance to anybody, except the 
sensation-loving who cannot think in any except 
political terms. 

“But,” he went on to say, “of the greatest sig- 
nificance in China is the group of intelligent 
modern young men and women who are endeavor- 
ing to help their countrymen to understand 
conditions of the world in which they live, and 
what they lose now because of their ignorance 
in affairs—a group of men and women of the 
New Tide Movement. . . . In the next decades 
the significance of this growing patriotic move- 
ment of self reliant, public-spirited young men 
and women is going to be inestimable. . . . For 
them I crave your interest in order that you may 
appreciate that China is not merely a hoary 
people with a wonderful past, but a remarkable 
factor in the world today.” 

Dr. C. K. Edmunds said that the main 
task at the Washington Conference was to 
show Japan that imperialism would not 
pay and that if she would follow the new 
lead which the West professed to be adopt- 
ing, as she had followed the West in other 
ways, she might come to a safe basis of 
continued peace in the world. 

So far as the naval treaty is concerned, Japan, 
while complying with its terms, has built a great 
many small cruisers which would serve her wel! 
for the transport of troops to China. In these 
smaller vessels her strength exceeds that of 
Great Britain and America combined, counting 
the ships also under construction. She has also 
fortified with concrete turrets every important 
bridge on the railroads through Manchuria. 

Dr. Edmunds asserted that the “open door” is 
as closed as ever, not only in Manchuria, but aiso 
in the far corners of China. He also stressed 
the important point made by Mr. Porter, the de- 
velopment of a new group in China. 

“When I went to China in 1903,” he said, 
“there were 1247 students in all grades of all 
modern schools under Chinese auspices. 

Today in China under government auspices there 
are 150,000 public schools with different grades, 
with about 5,000,000 pupils.” 
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